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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowper. 
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FOR SAVING THE LIVES OF FIVE HORSES. HOW WE DO WISH. 


For breaking in the doors of a burning stable at East 
Boston, on May 21, and at the imminent risk of his own life 
saving the lives of five horses, it was voted at June Direc- 
tors’ meeting to award to Police Officer James Herdman of 
Station 7, the Massachusetts Society’s medal, which is 
awarded only for deeds of distinguished humanity. 


How we do wish that we could save the hundreds [per- 
haps thousands] of horses that will fall wounded on our 
battle-fields—or to whom death will come as a happy 
release from the terrible abuse and suffering inflicted by 
war. 


In a letter before us from Tampa, we see that the horses 


on board the transports to 
sail for Key West had to be 
unloaded, fourteen having 
died on account of the heat. 


CLARA BARTON. 


‘“*T have often said, as I 
am sure would be recalled 
by the friends who have 
heard me speak, that among 
the shocking and _heart- 
rending scenes of a battle- 
field the screams of the 
wounded horses lingered 
more painfully in my ears, 
if possible, than the moans 
of the wounded men.” 

CLARA BARTON, 


Pres’t American 
Nat’l Red Cross. 


ON OUR BIRTHDAY. 


It is a pleasant thing [to 
our good wife as well as 
ourself] in entering on our 
76th year, to receive [among 
other kind remembrances] 
at our home, ‘‘ from all our 
business associates,” a mag- 
nificent bouquet ef flowers, 
‘S with best wishes for many 
happy returns of the day.” 

Our good wife says she 
never saw a more beautiful 
bouquet in her whole life. 

And as we rise to look at 
it our eyes rest on a large, 
beautiful and beautifully 
framed picture of Saint 
Cecilia, with the listening 
angels dropping flowers 
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upon her [another gift from the same givers 
on a former occasion }. 

And to our friends it will not be unpleas- 
ant news that our skilled physician, after 
most careful examination, says on our birth- 
day that he sees no reason why we may not 
[with care] remain ten years longer in the 
work we so much enjoy. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


<a 


OUR ARMY BOYS. 

Our boys of Co. G did an act the other day 
that shows they have true American hearts. 
Out on the’ parade grounds is seen a little 
group of sticks, and if you notice when the 
3,000 soldiers are on the field drilling they 
never approach those little sticks stuck up in 
the ground. If you go to the spot you will 
find a lark’s nest, built before war’s alarm had 
been sounded. Here in the armed camp the 
bird, her nest and six eggs aresafe. Members 
of Co. G found the nest as they swept across 
the field in company formation. The boys 
opened ranks and passed on. Succeeding 
companies of soldiers opened ranks as they 
passed the spot. Then our boys set up sticks 
around it and now the mother-bird sits on her 
eggs, an emblem of peace while all around are 
the trappings of war. 

Daily Herald, Austin, Minnesota. 


SOBER AND RELIGIOUS. 
TWO CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ARMY ENCAMP- 
ED AT TAMPA. 

A very notable thing among the troops here 
is their sobriety and religion. A drunken 
soldier is so rare as to excite remark. The 
attendance at the churches and at the services 
in the various camps is very large and very 
earnest, showing the sincerity of the men. 

It is worthy of comment that to-day, while 
the men who are to free Cuba were at church, 
the Cubans observed Sunday by having a cock- 
Sight. — Boston Herald. 


CUBA. 

Is it a fact that the chief amusements of these 
Cubans, for whom we are ready to spend so 
much life and suffering of men, horses and other 
animals, and such vast amounts of money, are 
cock-fighting and bull-jighting—and are they 
competent to found and maintain a Christian 
republic, where life and property will be pro- 
perly protected? 


NEWSPAPER LIES ABOUT THE WAR. 
Probably the newspaper lies about the war 
which have been published in newspapers of 
large circulation would fill one volume —and 
probably the lies which newspaper reporters 
have been compelled to tell about the war would 
fill another volume—and probably the lies 
which newsboys tell in regard to the times of 
day or night, Sundays and week-days, at which 
the editions they offer for sale have been issued 
might fill another volume — and probably the 
lying about other things which will come from 
the teachings of these newspaper lyings might 
fill another volume, and a pretty large one too. 
If our war [as has been represented] is a ‘* Holy 
War,” it is a terrible pity that it has given 
rise to so much lying. Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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‘Blessed are the Merciful for 
they shall obtain Mercy.” 


War DEPARTMENT, SURGEON GENERAL’S 
OFFICE. 
Washington, June 3, 1898. 
Mr. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Sir— A communication from you dated 
May 27, 1898, enclosing a newspaper cutting 
signed by yourself, has been referred from the 
Navy Department to this office. It relates to 
alleged protection from vellow fever epidemic, 
catarrh and cholera by observing the ordinary 
rules of health and wearing sulphur in the 
shoes. I am directed by the Surgeon General 
to acknowledge its receipt and to say that note 
has been made of the suggestion in case occa- 
sion should be offered for testing its efficiency. 

Very respectfully, 
C. H. SMART, 
Deputy Surgeon General, U. S. Army. 


YELLOW FEVER. 


The Scott County (Mississippi) Register of 
June 15th, republishing what we have said 


in Our Dumb Animals about the use of sulphur 


for the protection of our soldiers, and what we 
sent to Secretary Long at Washington, adds 
this: 

‘*In conversation recently with a gentleman 
who passed through the 1878 yellow fever 
epidemic in Memphis, the writer was informed 
that the officers and employes of the Howard 
Association, who were engaged in distributing 
medicines and supplies to the needy during 
that scourge, wore sulphur in their shoes, and 
that, without a single exception, they escaped 
the disease, notwithstanding some of them 
visited where it raged in the most malignant 
form, notably the Pinch and Happy Hollow 
districts of Memphis. The gentleman in ques- 
tion also attributed his escape from the fever 
that year to the wearing of sulphur in his 
shoes.” Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE HORSES AND MULES ON THE 
TRANSPORTS. 

The heat and long confinement in the holds 
of the transports told very severely on the 
horses and mules, and many of them died dur- 
ing the last days of the voyage. 

Boston Herald, June 22, 

As our readers know, we have the assurance 
of the Secretaries of the Army and Navy and 
the Quartermaster-General that everything 
possible shall be done for the horses and 
mules. While we deeply sympathize with 
the suffering of our soldiers we cannot forget 
those other of God's creatures whom it is our 
special duty, so far as possible, to protect. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


(From Nashua Telegraph.) 

George T. Augell has well said: ‘* What are 
the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals for, if not to protect them from every 
form of cruelty? Are we to sit silent while 
they are suffering and cannot speak for them- 
selves?” 


GLAD TO NOTICE. 

Weare glad to notice that the suggestion 
we made in this paper some months since in 
regard to the employment of balloons on 
more or less of our national vessels, is likely 
to bear fruit. 

We are also glad to see that what we have 


said in regard to the wearing of sulphur in 
the shoes of our soldiers for protection against 
yellow fever, has attracted the attention not 
only of high officials of our army and navy, 
but also very widely of the press. 

High officials have sometimes so many 
things to think of that they forget others. 
When President Garfield was shot at Wash- 
ington he suffered terribly with the July heat 
until we telegraphed his private secretary: 
** Cool President's room with long strips of cotton 
or flannel hung across and over it, soaked in ice 
water,” which at once relieved him. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE SPANISH CONSCRIPTS. 
(Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL, in Boston Evening Transcript.] 


‘*You have no conception how the poor 
folks in Spain grieved to see the troops leaving 
for Cuba. At station after station I saw re- 
cruits brought to the trains for Cadiz; crowds 
of their relatives and friends came to see them 
leave. There were bands of music to cheer 
them, but the irrepressible grief of the mothers 
and sisters was most pathetic. Of course, in 
these southern folks there is not the self-con- 
trol of our more quiet northern nations, and 
the shrieks of the women, tearing their hair 
and crying most uncontrollably, made the 
repeated scenes most heart-rending. They all 
seemed convinced they would never see the 
ladsagain. J do not think any who left were 
more than eighteen or nineteen years of age.” 


SPLENDID SPORT. 

A Boston gentleman writes in one of our 
leading monthlies of the happiness he finds in 
going into the woods with his gun and shoot- 
ing, wounding and killing the happy, harm- 
less creatures he finds there. A Boston lady 
in our Evening Transcript asks him if it would 
not be a nobler sport to enlist in our army, go 
down to Cuba and shoot the young Spanish 
boys who have been conscripted and com- 
pelled to serve there. 


THE SONG OF THE WAR-FIEND. 


Hatha! Ha! ha! for the feast of blood, 
For the carnival of gore, 

When men shall fight, by day and night, 
And slay on sea and shore. 

* Kill, kill!” ‘* Kill, kill!” is my order shrill, 

And the mind of man is mad; 

And the angel of Grace doth hide her face, 
And the soul of Peace is sad. 


The powers of hell will aid me well, 
As I fiercely rise from sleep; 

Riches and skill shall obey my will, 
The harvest of Death to reap. 

The joys that Peace in a hundred years 
Has earned, in a day I'll take; 

I'll gaily scream as the cannons gleam, 
And a million hearts shalt break. 


Yet what care I for the widow’s cry, 
Or the orphan’s feeble wail? 
When the ocean tide with blood is dyed, 
And the fire sweeps hill and dale. 
And little I care for the mother's prayer, 
When her son lies cold and stark, 
For deep is the death from the blasting breath, 
When the war-dogs wildly bark. 


And glassy eyes shall gaze at the skies, 
Mute lips to Heaven appeal; 

And the likeness of God be crushed to the sod, 
* Neath the tramp of the war siend’s heel. 

Ha!ha! Ha! ha! for the feast of blood, 
For the carnival of gore, 

When men shall fight, by day and night, 
And slay on sea and shore. 


London Echo, 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Over thirty-three thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over a million members, 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmsless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.8. 
P. ©. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to Au.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information” and 
other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘* Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both—either signed or authorized to 
be signed—to the pledge, also the name chosen 
for the **band” and name and post-office 
address [town and State] of the president : 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

. = For the President, an imitation gold 

e head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two <a and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one pam- 
phlet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty- 
five cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 


to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 


Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings : 
1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, ‘‘ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


NEW “BANDS OF 
MERCY.” 


Our Massachusetts 
organizer, Mr. Leach, 
has during the past 
month organized over 
two hundred and /ifty 
‘** Bands” in the public 
schools of Lawrence, 
Provincetown, Sand- 
wich and Barnstable. 
Our Western organi- 
zer, Mr. Hubbard, has 
organized a _ large 
number in _ Illinois 
and Indiana. 

We have had a 
shower of letters dur- 
ing the past month 
from the ‘‘ Bands” of 
Gloucester, showing 
their interest and at 
the same time an 
originality and fine 
penmanship very 
creditable to both 
teachers and pupils. 


Small Boy —‘‘ Pa, 
why do they call 
Teddy Roosevelt’s 
men ‘Holy Terrors?’” 

Answer —‘Don't 
know, but have read 
that this is a ‘Holy 
Wear.°” 


KINDNESS.” 


A PLEA FOR SPAIN. 

Hon. Hannis Taylor, recently United States Minis- 
ter to Spain, says in the June North American Review: 

The time has not come for Spain to depart from 
monarchical institutions. ‘‘The most priceless pos- 
session of Spain is Maria Christina, because she 
alone bars the door to the renewal of a civil war 
which at this moment would be destructive to the 
country. In this dark hour of Spain’s misfortune 
her pure womanly character shines forth like a 
light in a dark place, round which all patriotic 
Spaniards should gather.” 

Mr. Taylor expresses the hope that the United 
States, in dealings with Spain at the end of the 
present war, will in the hour of victory remember 
that justice and generosity should characterize their 
dealings with a once friendly nation. 

Boston Evening Transcript. 


If it were left to us to nominate three 
American Commissioners to settle our 
difficulty with Spain, we would nomi- 
nate Cardinal Gibbons, Dwight L. 
Moody and Clara Barton. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DISARMAMENT. 

Put up the sword! The voice of Christ once more 
Speaks, in the pauses of the cannon’s roar, 
O’er fields of corn by fiery sickles reaped 
And left dry ashes; over trenches heaped 
With nameless dead; o’er cities starving slow 
Under a rain of fire; through wards of woe 
Down which a groaning diapason runs 
From tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, sons, 
Of desolate women in their far-off homes, 
Waiting to hear the step that never comes! 
O men and brothers ! let that voice be heard. 
War fails, try peace ; put up the useless sword ! 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


DO YOU THINK OUR NATION CAN GET 
ALONG WITHOUT WAR? 


Do you think, Mr. Angell, that our nation 
can get along without wars, and do you, or 
do you not, believe in our having a large 
standing army ? 


Answer— When our ‘ Bands of Mercy” 
have been established in all the schools of all 
civilized nations I believe wars will be almost 
impossible. 


But at present I think we should have for 
protective and defensive purposes a national 
standing army of perhaps 50,000 excellent, well- 
paid men, enlisted for not less than three 
years — three-quarters of their wages to be 
paid from month to month (in gold coin if 
preferred) and the other quarter to be paid to 
them or their representatives at the close of 
the time for which they are enlisted, and all 
who are killed or disabled in their country’s 
service be entitled to liberal pensions. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE JAPANESE. 


We saw in our newspapers some time since 
that the Japanese Government had erected a 
splendid monument in memory of the horses 
killed in the war with China. We wonder 
whether our Congress will ever vote a similar 
appropriation for a similar monument? 
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Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, July, 1898. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dwmb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies. We cannot 
afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


— 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 


Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 


w@ In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
Owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances to examine our 
report of receipts, which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month seven hun- 
dred and ninety-three new branches of our Parent 
Band of Mercy, making a total of thirty-three 
thousand nine hundred and three. 


‘* For beauty in this world of ours, 
For verdant grass and lovely flowers, 
For song of birds, for hum of bees, 
For the refreshing summer breeze, 
For hill and plain, for streams and wood, 
For the great ocean’s mighty flood, 
For everything give thanks. 


‘* For the sweet sleep which comes with night, 
For the returning morning's light, 
For the bright sun that shines on high, 
For the stars glitteriug in the sky, 
For these and everything we see, 
O Lord, our hearts we lift to Thee. 
For everything give thanks.” 


Massachusetts is the only State in the coun- 
try forbidding by legislative enactment vivi- 
section in schools.— The Beacon. 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 


At the June Directors’ meeting of the “American 
Humane Education Society” and ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” 
held on the 15th, President Angell reported that the 
Agents had during the month dealt with 1558 com- 
plaints of cruelty, taken 87 horses from work, and 
caused to be mercifully killed 124 horses and other 
animals. 

793 new “Bands of Mercy” have been formed 
during the month in Massachusetts and elsewhere. 

It was voted to award the Massachusetts Society’s 
medal, which is awarded only for deeds of distin- 
guished humanity, to Police Officer James Herdman 
of Station 7, who broke in the doors of a burning 
stable at East Boston on May 2ist, and at the risk of 
his life saved the lives of five horses. 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is the 
humane education ofthe millions 
who are soon to come on the 
stage of action. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 
Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


Answer. 


BE KIND TO YOUR HORSE. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, through Mr. 
Angell, furnishes the following rules for the 
care of horses at this time: 

On avery hot day keep a sponge, a towel, 
or your handkerchief, soaked with pure cold 
water on the top of your horse's head. 

If your horse’s back is sore use pure cold 
water on it freely every time the saddle is 
removed. 

In hot weather tell your herdic, or cab, or 
carriage driver to drive slowly, especially up 
hills, and give him five or ten cents extra for 
doing it. 

In hot weather be sure your check-rein is 
loose and your horse frequently watered. 

In hot weather a mouthful of grass, ora 
piece of bread or a cracker will help your 
horse wonderfully.—Boston Herald. 


DESERTED CATS. 

It is bad business to move out of town in the 
spring, deserting your cat and leaving it to 
tramp about back yards hot summer nights 
suffering and disturbing the much needed 
sleep of hundreds of men, women and children. 

It is bad enough [at least in Boston] to have 
the howling of street pedlars all day, without 
having the howling of suffering cats all night. 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle. Dogs were 
intended for no such purpose. 


In moving out of town don’t 
forget your cat. 


ALWAYS LEAVE ONE KITTEN. 
When it becomes necessary to kill the 
young kittens a/ways leave one for the mother. 
Cats suffer greatly when all their kittens are 
taken from them. 


FROM A PROMINENT PHYSICIAN, 
ENCLOSING $10. 
DEAR SIR:— 


‘* Your Society represents the noblest work 
in the world, and I wish every dollar I send 
were a thousand.” 


THE AUGUSTA (GEORGIA) HERALD. 
In aletter from the business manager of the Au- 
gusta (Georgia) Herald, we are giad to find the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Yours is a noble work and I trust it will 
meet the same approval here as hereafter. 
Very sincerely, T. J. SHERON.” 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


From Annual Report of the Sioux City Humane 
Society, now before us, we read -of a practice which 
is too common in great cattle yards, namely —of 
compelling cattle to remain without water a long 
time and then permit them to drink a large quan- 
tity before their sale, for the purpose of increasing 
their weight. 

All our humane societies throughout the country 
should endeavor to stop this cruelty. 


OUR “BANDS OF MERCY.” 

While the formation of our thousands of 
‘“* Bands of Mercy” involves a very large ex- 
pense to our *‘ American Humane Education 
Society,” we are glad to say that some of them 
are beginning to show their gratitude by 
bringing and sending us donations to aid in 
forming other ‘‘Bands.” For instance, we 
have had on this morning a delightful call from 
Miss Maynard, treasurer of ‘‘ The Garden City 
Band of Mercy,” Newton, bringing in a con- 
tribution of ten dollars from the ‘* Band” to our 
‘¢‘American Humane Education Society.” 


ONE PENNY FROM EVERY ‘BAND OF 
MERCY” MEMBER. 

We are pleased to receive from the “ Band of 
Mercy,” number 31,423, in the Barnum School of 
Lowell, Mass., one penny given by each member, 
making $1.75 for the 175 members. If all our * Band 
of Mercy” members should do the same, it would 
give us between one and two million pennies. 


WHAT GENERAL MILES SAYS. 

Hamilton Busbey, of Turf, Field and Farm, 
had a recent interview with the head of the 
United States army, of which he writes as fol- 
lows: ‘*The rain was falling thick and fast 
when I entered the war building and sent my 
card to Gen. Nelson A. Miles. The command- 
ing general promptly admitted me, and one of 
the first things he asked was where he could 
obtain a horse of the right stamp to ride in the 
army. ‘I want him from 16 to 17 hands, with 
quality and weight-carrying capacity, but he 
must have a long tail. I will not ride a muti- 


lated horse. What do you think of a powerful 
roan?’ My reply was that a roan of 17 hands, 
with flowing tail, would look well, and so a 
roan it will be.” 

Manchester Mirror and Farmer. 
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A VOICE FOR THE DUMB. 


What does it matter if man or woman? 
What does it matter if brute or human? 
Outward form, or spirit inner? 

If a noble deed is nobly done, 
Give the honor that’s worthily won— 
Give from the heart to the winner. 


Who yields his life for the life of another, 
Be it a friend or be it a brother, 

Greater love than this hath no man; 
Who effaces himself for a higher love 
Stands akin to the angels above, 

Be he brute or be he human. 


The dog that his master's life defended, 
Patient in suffering, till all was ended, 
. Looking love from his eyes in dying— 
Is not the spirit in him as true 
And pure as the spirit in me or you ? 
Goes it not upward in flying ? 


The mother. bird, with her nest aflame, 
When the wind-swept fire through the forest 
came, 
Trying in vain her nestlings to save, 
And uttering one despairing cry 
As she covered them with her wings—to die— 
Sharing with them the fiery grave,— 


Did she but perish? A thing of naught 
Her martyr deed, so lovingly wrought? 
God forbid it! Or man may feel 

The hero-life is of no avail, 
And negation of self an idle tale, 
And the heart grow harder than steel. 


The horse through the battle his rider that 


bore 
All the lung day, when the bullets rained 
o’er, 
Hiding his wounds and hiding his anguish, 
Swiftly springing, or standing steady, 
At the lightest signal ever ready,— 
Did he into oblivion languish ? 


His self-sacrifice greatly outdoing 
Aught in the act man had been pursuing, 


Faithful then, and faithful ever, 
Shall his silent appeal be given 
Unheeded, unheard of earth or heaven? 

Justice of God crieth: Never! 


SUMMER VACATION. 


From ‘Children’s Visitor,” of Nashville, Tenn. 


That which the soul is He will cherish. 
Tell me not of the brutes that perish! 
They do the work He gave them to do; 
They keep the law of their being, whether 
Of the upper heights or the depths that are 
nether— 
Can we say that truly, lor you? 
* * * * * * 
How long must woman her vanity nourish 
When anguish and agony bid it flourish? 
Is it weakness or is it sin 
To crush out a myriad happy creatures 
That, living, gladden the earth’s fair features? 
What does the gratified vanity win? 


Heartless applause and approval inhuman, 
Whether it come from man or woman, 

If it be fashion, or if it be greed. 
Robbers and plunderers they, at the best, 
Who murder the mother defending her nest, 

And smile at the pitiless deed, 


And they who divide the booty thus won, 
Partakers of all the cruelties done, 
Is it the less an act of their own— 
Torture, starvation, or lingering death— 
Than if their own hands had stifled the breath, 
And choked out the pitiful moan? 


Waken us, Lord, from our stupor of blindness, 

Write on our hearts the law of Thy kindness; 
Make us pitiful; make us just ; 

All Thy creatures holding in love, 

As Thou regardest them from above; 
Sacredly keeping sacred trust. 


As we pass from this mortal life away, 
And trembling await Thy judgment day, 
From Thy awful throne, oh let it not be 
“* Take such mercy as ye have given, 
The merciless soul cannot enter heaven ; 
Depart! Ye have never known me.” 
* * * * 
But, oh for that day of heavenly gladness 
When wrong and cruelty, greed and madness, 


Their rule of terror and grief and pain 
Give way to the sweet and joyful singing 
Of the angels’ song through heaven ringing, 
And God's peace and love on earth shall reign. 
C. F. ORNE, in The Boston Daily 
Evening Transcript. 
GEN. GRANT AS A LAUNDRYMAN. 

It is not always safe to play a practical joke un- 
less you are thoroughly acquaintei with your 
victim. It is sometimes sadly true that “the biter 
is bitten.” 

We were gathered around a bright fire in a cozy 
sitting-room. The Colonel to our great delight bad 
gone back twenty-four years to his tent at the base 
of Kenesaw Mountain, and was again, as in those 
past eventful years, following the banner of Sher- 
man. Suddenly an odd thought flashed into the 
writer's mind and found expression in a question: 

**Colonel,” I said, “{ have read and heard a great 
deal about army life; but on one point I was never 
much enlightened. How was the washing done? 
Who did it for the soldiers?’ A smile stole around 
the corners of the Colonel’s rather stern mouth, his 
black eyes twinkled. 

“Usually the soldiers did it for themselves, but I 
remember one case where Gen. Grant did some 
washing for a soldier.” Everybody looked up in 
surprise. Much as we had heard of Gen. Grant’s 
old army blouse and democratic ways among his 
men, this idea of his washing for a private was 
very novel. There was a chorus of questions and 
exclamations. 

“Wasitreallytrue? Did he wash forthe soldiers? 
How did it happen? Tell us about it?” ‘* Yes,” 
said theColonel. “It is really true, and it happened 
in this way. It was during our advance upon Cor- 
inth; several soldiers were talking together one 
day. A tall, ungainly, raw recruit stepped up to 
them with a bundle of soiled clothes in his hand. 
* Do you know where I can get this washing done?’ 
he asked. ; 


“Two of the group were practical jokers; a bright 
thought flashed into their heads, and as the sequel 
shows, unfortunately found expression. ‘Oh, yes, 
we know; just go up there with your bundle,’ point- 
ing to the headquarters of Gen. Grant, ‘you will see 
ashort, stout man (describing the General), who 
does washing. Take your bundle to him.’ 

“The recruit thanked them and walked off in the 
direction indicated. He gained entrance to head- 
quarters, and stood in the General’s presence. 
* What can I do for you,’ said Gen. Grant. ‘I was 
directed here by acouple of soldiers. They told me 
that you did washing, and I have a bundle here.’ 

“Gen. Grant probably enjoyed the situation, but 
his imperturbable face did not relax. He simply 
asked the question, ‘Could you identify those men 
again?’ ‘Yes,sir.’ ‘Very well, you shall have the 
chance.’ 

“ Turning to an orderly, he directed him to calla 
guard, go with the recruit to where the jokers were 
standing ready to enjoy his discomfiture, and let 
him identify them. ‘Take the men to the guard 
house, give them this man’s bundle of clothing and 
make them washitthoroughly. Seethat the work is 
well done.” 

“‘The General was obeyed to the letter, and no 
more bundles of soiled clothes came to Gen. Grant’s 
headquarters.”— Treasure Trove, April, 1888. 

YOUR CAT. 

Gazette readers, if you are going away this 
summer, as so many of you are, what do you 
propose to do with the family cat? Don’t turn 
her loose with no provision for her welfare. 
Make an arrangement with some neighbor to 
look after so useful a family pet.— Haverhill 
Gazette. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band 
of Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to 
the kinds we have been using a new badge in the 
two sizes above represented. They are very handsome 
—a white star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, 
and we sell them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in 
money or postage stamps, or larger numbers at 


same price. We cannot attend to smaller orders 
than jive. 


WHAT DOES OUR AGGRESSION MEAN? 
(From Boston Evening Transcript of June 6th.) 


It means the conquest through great sacri- 
fice of blood and treasure of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, the Philippines and any other terri- 
tory that the chances of war may give us. It 
means the active and ever-present service of 
from 100,000 to 150,000 soldiers to control the 
inhabitants of these possessions and protect 
them from internaldisorder. It means foreign 
death and foreign graves for many thousand 
Americans, and destroyed health and happi- 
ness for still more through the climatic con- 
ditions of these possessions. It means that 
in case of foreign complications, which these pos- 
sessions are most certain to bring, a standing 
army of 300,000 in time of peace and an army 
three to five times as great in time of war, and 
the increase of our navy to several times its 
present strength. It means a vast increase 
of taxation and a burden upon labor fur greater 
and more lasting than that imposed by the civil 
and all prior American wars. It means the 
adoption into the American political family of 
11,000,000 foreign people, a large majority being 
ignorant, degraded and brutal—a people anta- 
gonistic to and opposite to the American in 
race, character, habits, customs and religion. 
It means opening the doors for the entrance of 
a steady and increasing flood of cheap and ig- 
norant Asiatic and South American laborers in 
competition with American laborers already sore- 
ly oppressed and distressed by an excess of 
cheap European labor. It means a strong and 
stronger growing, and in time, irresistible 
aristocracy of wealth and political power to 
rule and direct, irrespective of the interests of 
the common people. It means a much more 
rapid increase of poverty, crime and disorder ; 
an increase of laws in strength and number 
and more rapid centralization of government ; 
an increase of police, police stations, prisons 
andasylums forthe poorandinsane. It means 
the repudiation of the policies and principles that 
created and brought the republic to its present 
greatness and power; it means the abuse and 
misapplication of this power and disappearance 
of the republic as an example to and influence 
for good over the liberty-loving people of the 
whole world. 


Every kind word you say toadumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


On pages 21, 22 and 23 of our “Autobiographical 
Sketches” will be found a description of our ad- 
dresses at London, in June, 1369, before The Royal 
Society and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and 
friends, resulting in the publication of The Animal 
World, [which we had the privilege of helping to 
name, ani which is now widely circulated over 
the British Empire] 
also of the Humane Educational Committee, over 
which the Baroness has ever since presided. 


At our firat hearing before the Barone3s Burdett- 
Coutts and friends came the question, “Shall you 
see the Empress Eugénie in Paris about this?”’ 


This inquiry led me to think that I would like to 
have an interview with her and the Emperor for 
two purposes—first, to put before her the same 
plans I had put before the Baroness Coutts; and 
second, this: Tae Emperor had publicly declared, 
“The Enpire means peace ;" and it seemed to me 
that if he could be induced to propose to the leading 
powers of Europe to disarm a certain equal per- 
centage of their respective standing armies, say ten 
per cent. to begin with, one of two things must hap- 
pen :— 

Either his proposition would be accepted, and he 
would have in all future history the credit of having 
inaugurated this great movement; or it would be 
rejected, in which case he would have the almost 
equally great honor of having attempted its inaugu- 
ration. 

His Imperial Highness Prince Louis Lucien Bona- 
parte, cousin to the Emperor, resided at London, 
and was the first vice-president of the Royal Society 
P.C.A. Mr. Colam proposed to obtain for me from 
him letters of introduction to the Emperor and 
Empress. But his Imperial Highness was away. 
Time rolled on. Prince Napoleon of Paris; shot and 
killed Victor Noir, the French revolutionist; and 
then came thickly those troubles that ended only 
with the German war, the conquest of France, and 
the death of the Emperor. Even if I had received 
the letters of introduction, it was probably too late; 
for all Germany, as I afterwards learned, was at 
that moment one great military camp, ready to 
march at an hour's notice, even the surgical instru- 
ments for each regiment being carefully packed (as 
I was told by a German medical man) and ready 
for instant use. 

I have mentioned that Prince Napoleon shot and 
killed Victor Noir, the French revolutionist, who 
called upon him as bearer of a challenge to fight a 
duel with another French revolutionist. I was in 
Paris at the time. Some eighty thousand French 
workmen attended Victor Noir’s funeral just outside 
the city walls, and bore his body on their shoulders 
to the grave; then they entered the city and 
marched down the broad avenue of the Champs 
Elysées towards the palace of the Tuileries. It was 
feared that there would be bloodshed. But just as 
the great procession came opposite the Palace of 
Industry, and almost in sight of the Emperor's pal- 
ace, suddenly a body of gens d’armes filed acro3s the 
street; immediately behind them wheeled in a 
battalion of cavalry, and behind them within quick 
call, infantry and artillery; then the drums were 
beaten three times, which is the French method of 
reading the riot act; and immediately the eighty 
thousand vanished, the streets were empty, and 
Paris was safe. The Emperor could control Paris, 
though he could not keep out the German. 


T. ANGELL. 


FOR THE DOCTORS. 


A good story comes to us in the La Moure (North 
Dakota) Chronicle, about a doctor who was called in 
to treat a lady, who put so many questions and 
talked so incessantly that he finally asked her to 
hold out her tongue, and immediately commenced 
writing. When he got through she said, ‘‘ You havn't 
looked at my tongue.” ‘‘No,” said he, “I didn't 
want to—I only wanted to keep it still while I wrote 
the prescription.” 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal as 
soon as youcan. All suffering of any creature, just 
before it dies, poisons the meat.—GEo. T. ANGELL. 


FROM “‘GINGER’S STORY” 
As TOLD IN ‘** BLACK BEAUTY.” 

The next time that Ginger and I were to- 
gether in the paddock she told me about her 
first place. 

‘After my breaking in,” she said, was 
bought by a dealer to match another chestnut 
horse. For some weeks he drove us together, 
and then we were sold to a fashionable gentle- 
man, and were sent up to London. I had been 
driven with a check-rein by the dealer and [ 
hated it worse than anything else; but in this 
place we were reined far tighter, the coach- 
man and his master thinking we looked more 
stylish so. We were often driven about in the 
Park and other fashionable places. You who 
never had a check-rein on don't know what it is, 
but I can tell you it is dreadful. 

‘**T like to toss my head about, and holdit as 
high as any horse; but fancy now yourself, if 
you tossed your head up high and were obliged 
to hold it there, and that for hours together, not 
able to move it at all, except with a jerk still 
higher, your neck aching till you did not know 
how to bear it. Besides that, to have two bits 
instead of one; and mine was a sharp one; it 
hurt my tongue and my jaw, and the blood 
from my tongue colored the froth that kept fly- 
ing from my lips, as I chafed and fretted at the 
bits and rein. Jt was worse when we had to 
stand by the hour waiting for our mistress at some 
grand party or entertainment ; and if I fretted or 
stamped with impatience the whip was laid on. 
It was enough to drive one mad.”’ 

‘¢ Did not your master take any thought for 
you?’’ I said. 

‘‘No,” said she, ‘‘ he only cared to havea 
stylish turn-out, as they call it.” 


A RAILROAD CAT. 


Thousands of people have heard of the rail- 
road dog, which travels so extensively over 
the country and really seems to know as much 
about trains and time-tables as a railroad con- 
ductor does, but there is a cat in Colorado 
which, although not as famous as the dog in 
question, is certainly as remarkable in its fond- 
ness of railroad riding. 

It was the pet of the wife of the engineer of 
a freight locomotive, and now it accompanies 
the engineer on every trip that he makes. 
When the train has to make a long wait at a 
station, the cat goes off in search of mice, al- 
ways returning when the whistle sounds, and 
at some of the junctions where numerous trains 
meet it is quite a pet. 

When the engine is running, the cat sits in 
the cab or on the coal, and as its fur is jet 
black its beauty is not greatly impaired by its 
grimmy surroundings. 

Pussy must have traveled many thousands 
of miles, for it has been doing duty for several 
years, and has never been known to missa 
trip. — Ohio Chronicle. 


Wife (who has the foreign language ‘‘spasm.”’)— 
‘John, do you know I’m getting on splendidly with 
my French? J am really beginning to think in the 
language.” Husband (interested in his paper)—“Is 
that so? Let me hear you think a little whilein French.” 


Mr. G.—‘* Now, I’m going to tell you something, 
Ethel. Do you know that last night, at your party, 
your sister promised to marry me? I hope you'll 
forgive me for taking her away!” 

Ethel—*“ Forgive you, Mr. G. Of course I will, 
Why, that’s just what the party was for! "—Puneh. 
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DIDO IN CHURCH. 
BY 
CELIA SHUMWAY BLACK, 
In Golden Days. 

I want to tell you 
about Dido. 

She was a graceful 
little skye terrier, as 
fl‘et as a greyhound. 
She was very fond of 
having a stone thrown 
as far as any one possi- 
bly could, when off she 
would start like a deer 
and bring it back, lay 
it down at your feet, 
and stand looking up, 
waiting for it to be 
thrown again, and so 
she would repeat the 
performance as long as 
she could find any one 
to throw it for her. 

The pastor of the 
little church near us 
was very fond of Dido, 
making her go through 
with all her tricks for 
him. They became very 
great friends, and when- 
ever she saw him she 
used to bring her paw 
up to her head and sa- 
lute him in the funniest 
manner. 

We took great care 


JOHNANOREW-SON 


BOSTON COMMON IN SUMMER. 


on Sunday morning to 
shut Miss Dido up very securely, for we had 
no notion of letting her follow us to church. 
But the ‘* best-laid plans of men and mice ” are 
always going wrong, and when you least ex- 
pect it. 

One lovely summer morning the church door 
stood wide open to admit the sweet-scented air 
and the songs of the birds, when I hearda 
quick little pit-pat coming up toward our pew. 
I knew well enough who it was, and shut the 
pew door quickly, hoping she would go quietly 
out. Butshedid not. She only gazed at me 
reproachfully a moment, and then began a 
careful investigation of the pew door directly 
behind us. Finding it ajar, she forced her way 
in, jumped upon the seat, and the next instant 
gave a bound over my shoulder and landed on 
the seat beside me, where she sat looking as 
wise as an owl, and with a satisfied air that 
seemed to say to us that she was not to be so 
easily circumvented. 

After a little while she got down on the floor 
and began to grow uneasy. 

We were dreadfully afraid she would bark 
or howl to get out, as she was in the habit of 
doing. I whispered to my brother to open the 
door. I hoped she would go out and go home. 

He did so, when to my horror she walked 
deliberately up to the reading desk, where the 
minister kuelt, blissfully unconscious of the 
sharp little eyes that were looking at him so 
intently. 

She must have recognized her good friend 
and playfellow, for she turned and trotted 
quietly out of church. 

We had just begun to breathe a little more 
freely, when back she came, and in her mouth 
@ good-sized stone. 

She trotted around by the side of the kneel- 
ing minister, and, in full view of the congre- 
gation, laid the stone down and stood waiting. 


The minister read on. Dido gave him a gen- 
tle shake. He moved the folds of his gown, 
and still quite unconscious of the intruder, 
calmly continued his devotions. 

The smiling congregation were waiting and 
watching to see what would come next. 

Dido was very patient, standing with her 
little head on one side. Two or three times 
she moved the stone nearer; but still no notice 
was taken of her or her offering. 

Then she deliberately picked up the stone, 
and the next instant her cold nose was thrust 
into the minister's hand, which was hanging 
down, and the stone left there. 

OUR CREED. 

Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ‘‘Glory to God,” 
*¢ Peace on Earth,” ‘‘Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A SEVENTH RATE EUROPEAN POWER. 

Since it costs so much to fight a seventh rate 
European power — we wonder what it would 
have cost two or three years ago to have fought 
Great Britain about the boundary line of alittle 
piece of wild land away down in Venezuela, 
South America. 


WE BELIEVE. 

We believe with James Russell Lowell that 
war (generally) is murder — and with General 
Sherman that war (always) is hell — to horses 
as well as men, and that nations have no more 
right than individuals to settle their difficulties 
by killing each other. 


HOW CAVALRY HORSES ARE PREPARED 
FOR WAR. 


A war horse is broken to be steady under fire by 
tying ropes to his legs. While the animal is down 
on the ground the officer takes a pistol and fires it 
close to his ear. Then in rapid order he fires the 
weapon over his back, under his neck, between his 
legs, anywhere that an opening presents itself dur- 
ing the horse’s futile struggles. Not until he sinks 
back exhausted, all a-tremble, and showing the 
whites of his eyes, does the pistol practice cease. 
After two or three lessons of this kind it is consid- 
ered safe to mount him with a bridle furnished with 
acurb bit. Up to this time the horse has never felt 
@ curb. The light snaffle is still retained, and the 
curb bridle is only given a gentle pressure at first, 
just enough to let him know that it is there. Grad- 
ually the strength of the pull is increased, and with 
this safeguard the horse is taught to stand fire from 
his rider’s pistol or carbine. 

In carbine practice the horse must be thoroughly 
broken, as both hands are required in using this 
weapon, whereas with the pistol the rider may re- 
tain the bridle with one hand. 

Then comes sabre practice, and that-is another 
trialto the horse. Againishe thrown toths ground, 
and when the bright blade of the sabre, with quick 
thrusts flashing before his eyes and cutting the air 
in close proximity to his ears, appears to him, he is 
again terror-stricken. 


A BELFAST (ME.) LADY. 


A Belfast lady recently picked up on the sidewalk 
two young yellow birds that had evidently tumbled 
out of one of the shade trees on High street. The 
birds could fiy but a short distance. The parent 
birds were not in sight, so the lady carried the nest- 
lings home, a considerable distance away. The 
young birds were left loose in the room. Next 
morning the parent birds presented themselves at 
the window of the house and made loud calls for 
their young. The window was raised and the old 
birds entered the room. For several days the win- 
dow was left open and the old birds passed in and 
out, feeding their young. When the birds became 
strong they were liberated and their parents took 
them away. 


Our Dumb Animals. 23 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


ARMY HORSE UNDER FIRE. 


We had in our company a young German 
named Schultz. His horse was his especial 
pride. Sometimes Schultz went to sleep with- 
out rations, but his horse never. No matter 
how scarce or how hard it was to get forage, 
the young German’s horse always had an 
evening feed, a thorough rubbing down, a 
loving pat, and a ‘ good-night, Frank, in two 
languages— broken English and German. 
Many a time have I seen Schultz skirmish for 
a lunch for his horse when we halted to make 
coffee instead of preparing his own lunch. 
While the rest of us stayed in our tents and 
read or played cards, Schultz would keep 
Frank's company for hours, sometimes talking 
German to him and sometimes English. Some 
of our horses showed lack of care; Frank’s 
was always in good order ; in camp he glisten- 
ed like a new plug hat, and seemed as fond of 
his master as his master of him. When the 
Atlanta campaign opened, in May, 1864, there 
was not a prouder soldier or a prettier horse 
than Schultz and Frank in the Ist. 

Our first fight of note in that campaign 
was at Varnell’s station, May 9. Somebody— 
never mind who— made a mess of it. Our 
little brigade, the 2d of the Ist cavalry divi- 
sion, consisting of the 2d and 4th Indiana and 
the Ist Wisconsin, commanded by Col. O. H. 
LaGrange, was thrown against Gen. Joe 
Wheeler's entire command, and we fought it 
allday. We started to charge, but were halt- 
ed ina piece of woods and were ordered to fight 
on foot. We were already under fire and in 
considerable confusion, and only a portion of 
the command heard the order, so it happened 
that some of us fought as cavalry and some as 
infantry. Schultz remained mounted and did 
heroic service. Early in the fight his pet was 
shot. As the animal made but little fuss over 
it and steadied down quickly his rider thought 
it was only a slight wound and remained in 
battle all day, having travelled many miles 
in the performance of important and dangerous 
tasks, the wonderful animal seeming to enter 
into the spirit of the work as completely as 
his master. That night at 9 o’clock the bri- 
gade camped. 

The moment Frank was unsaddled he lay 
down. Schultz thought it was because the 
horse like himself was tired, and after patting 
him and telling him in both languages what a 
splendid fellow he had been that day, and 
thanking him for carrying him safely through 
one of the hottest battles, he busied himself 
with supper getting. In the forage bag was 
several extra ears ofcorn. After his own re- 
past of black coffee, crackers and uncooked 
white pork, such a banquet as many a soldier 
has been more thankful for than he was for the 
feast of last Thanksgiving, Schultz shelled the 
corn and took it to Frank. The horse did not 
welcome him as usual, did not rest his head 
on the master’s shoulder and look, if he did 
not speak, thanks for such a master. He 
didn’t hear Schultz announce in German that 
he was coming with adouble ration. Frank 
was dead and stiffening, showing that soon 
after lying down life had departed. 

When Schultz realized that his pet was 
dead he threw the corn down, dropped by the 
side of the animal, tenderly laid one hand on 
his neck and with the other gently rubbed his 
head, as he had done many times before, and 
sobbed likeachild. In talking about his loss 
the next day he said: ‘ My poor Frank could- 
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n't tell me he was badly hurt and ask to go to 
the hospital, as I would have done had I been 
shot. He carried me all day as if he thought it 
was his duty, and that things would go wrong 
if he didn’t, and when the battle was over and 
1 was getting supper he lay down and died. 
‘*That horse was a better soldier than I 
am—than any maninthe regiment. Not one 
of us would have fought all day with such a 
hurt as that. No one would have expected it 
of us, yet I expected it of Frank, and he did 
not fail me.” With this outburst the poor fel- 
low broke down again, and none of his com- 
rades made light of the young German's sor- 
row. They knew it was sincere. 
JAMES F. Lyon, 
In Chicago Times-Herald. 


BIRDS IN THE HOUSE. 


Do not hang your bird merely where his cage 
looks pretty. Nor must you fly to the other extreme 
and place him in aglare of sunlight, even in winter. 
Birds suffer and die from this cause. The best way 
is to give him his choice: put himinthe sun, and shade 
apart of his cage, so that he may do as he likes. You 
will notice that he often sits in the shade. 

Remember and take care about placing him in a 
draught, or too close to even a closed window, ex- 
cepton warm summer days. It is as great a mis- 
take to put him where he will be subject to the dry, 
burning heat of a furnace or stove. Do not hang 
his cage too high nor too low, but let him breathe 
the pure air which you breathe yourself. 

From November till June wrap his cage nightly in 
warm shaw), or draw over it a thick flannel cover, 
and never place the cage on the floor, asI saw ad- 
vised not long ago. 

Your bird needs variety a3 well as you, bird-store men 
and bird.book writers to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Give him every day, beside his seed and fresh water, a bit 
of green food, lettuce, sorrel, chickweed, plantain (leaf 
or ends) or a slice of banana or apple, and fasten the deli- 
cacy 8o that it cannot falito the floor. A dainty bird 
will not touch it if it falls. Also, now and then, 
perhaps three times a week, give him a snip or two 
of raw beef the size of a pin head—larger if he’s a 
mocking bird. He may look askance at first, and 
turn his wise, black eyes upon it with curiosity, but 
he will soon relish it and eagerly snatch it from 
your finger, and it takes the place of the insects he 
would add to his bill of fare if he were free. 

In fact, try to keep in mind that the little fellow has 
likes and dislikes, pain and discomfort, happiness and 
pleasure, much as you have yoursel/, and you will be well 
repaid by his brightness and vivacity. 


MORNING CONCERTS. 


BY GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM, MASTER OF 
SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
From the orchard calls the robin, 
Leader of the feathered throng, 
Chirps the hairbird from the hedge-row, 
Trills the sparrow’s matin song. 


FRANKLIN 


Orioles, in the elm-top swaying, 
Pipe their brilliant bugle call, 

And the bluebird’s mellow warble 
Sweetly sounds from maple tall. 


Perched on topmost bough of walnut, 
Sweetness bubbling from his throat, 
Prima donna of the morning, 
Pours the thrush its liquid note. 


On the wing, in rapture poising, 
Sings the linnet, blithe and proud; 
With ecstatic fervor joins he 
In the chorus full and loud. 


Overhead the swallows twitter, 
And the purple martins, too, 
Sailing swiftly, this way, that way, 
Underneath the vaulted blue. 


Would you hear this glad recital? 
Quit your bed at earliest dawn, 
Leave the city’s humdrum noises, 
Seek the grove or dewy lawn. 
The Congregationalist, 


THE DANGEROUS ADULTERATIONS OF 
FLOUR. 
We take the following from the Boston Evening 
“Transcript,” of June 7th: 
NEW FLOUR ADULTERANT. 


The high price of flour has led to the use of a new 
adulterant which has been detected in the Ohio 
markets by the State authorities. It is made of 
white clay pulverized, and is called mineraline. Zt 
cannot be digested and is accordingly very unwholesome. 
It costs a cent a pourd, but as flour costs cbout three 
cents a little mixture of mineraline is prc fitable. 
Luckily it is easily detected under a microscope. 
Food Commissioner Blackburn has sent out a cir- 
cular, of which this extract follows: 

“A chemical analysis shows thatit is a siliceous 
mineral resembling talc in physical propeities. It 
is insoluble even in the strcngest sulphuric acid, 
and is totally unfit for the purpose for which it is 
made. It seems to be a kind of clay, dried and 
powdered very fine, and is shipped from Greers- 
boro, N.C. You are hereby notified to be on the 
lookout for flour adulterated with this substance, 
take samples and leave them with the nearest 
chemist for analysis. The smallest per cent of 
adulteration with this substance can be easily de- 
tected under a microscope.” 


Evening ‘ Transcript,” June 7th, 1898. 

The “St. Paul Pioneer Press"’ says great efforts 
are being made to induce millersto mix this article 
with their flour. 

Many years ago we spent [as readers of our 
Autobiographical Sketches know] hundreds 
of dollars in money and thousands of dollars 
in time in investigating and exposing through 
the press the wide sale of poisonous and dan- 
gerous articles of food, drink and other poison- 
ous and dangerous articles, among which as 
stated on page 59 was the fact that several 
mills were grinding white stone into fine pow- 
der of three grades, called soda, sugar and flour. 

In a paper which we read before ‘‘ The 
American Social Science Association ” on Jan- 
uary 17th, and which was published in full in 
most of our Boston daily papers, we showed 
that the only sufficient remedy was the forma- 
tion of ‘‘ Public Health Associations’ composed 
of influential citizens, supported by voluntary 
contributions, employing chemists, microsco- 
pists and officers, who could not be removed 
by any outside injluence, and which should 
prosecute offenders and send out widely over 
the country the facts ascertained. The result 
was the enactment of new laws, and that our 
city and State Boards of Health have done 
much good work, but not a twentieth part of 
what ought to be done and might be if these 
Boards could be provided with twenty times 
the money they now have, and their officers 
(like our judges) be elected for life or other- 
wise placed beyond the political interference 
of corporations and individuals who are engag- 
ed in the manufacture and sale of these articles. 

It is said that our present war with Spain is 
likely to cost our country not less than three 
hundred millions cf dollars in a single year. 
We think that a single one of those millions 
rightly expended for the protection of public 
health might lengthen many thousands of 
lives and save an amount of suffering beyond 
all computation. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


An Irish priest had labored hard with one of his 
flock to induce him to give up whiskey. ‘I tell you, 
Michael,” said the priest, ‘whiskey is your worst 
enemy, and you should keep as far away from it as 
you can.” “Me enemy, is it, Father?” responded 
Michael, “and it was Your Riverence’s self that was 
tellin’ us in the pulpit only last Sunday éo love our 
enemies!"" **So I was, Michael," rejoined the priest, 
* but I didn’t tell you to swallow them.” 

Sacred Heart Review. 
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Our Dumb 


IN THE HEART OF THE WOODS. 


Such beautiful things in the heart of the woods! 
Flowers and ferns, and the soft green moss; 
Such love of the birds, in the solitudes 
Where the swift wings glance, and the tree-tops 
toss; 
Spaces of silence, swept with song, 
Which nobody hears but the God above; 
Spaces where myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in his guarding love. 


Such safety and peace in the heart of the woods, 
Far from the city’s dust and din, 
Where passion nor hate of man intrudes, 
Nor fashion nor folly has entered in. 
Deeper than hunter’s trail hath gone, 
Glimmers the tarn where the wild deer drink; 
And fearless and free comes the gentle fawn 
To peep at herself o’er the grassy brink. 


Such pledge of love in the heart of the woods, 
For the Maker of all things keeps the least, 
And over the tiny floweret broods, 
With care that for ages has never ceased. 
If he care for this, will he not for thee — 
Thee, wherever thou art to-day? 
Child of an infinite Father, see; 
And safe in such gentlest keeping stay. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


THE BIRDS’ ORCHESTRA ON A SUMMER 
MORNING. 


Bobolink now plays the violin, 
Great applause to win; 

Lonely, sweet and sad, the meadow lark 
Plays the oboe. Hark! 

That inspired bugle with a soul — 
* Tis the oriole; 

Yellow-bird the clarinet shall play 
Blithe, and clear, and gay. 

Purple finch what instrument will suit? 
He can play the flute. 

Fire-winged blackbirds sound the merry fife, 
Soldiers without strife; 

And the robins wind the mellow horn 
Loudly eve and morn. 

Who shall clash the cymbals? Jay and crow; 
That is all they know. 

Hylas twang their harps so weird and high, 
Such a tuneful cry! 

And to roll the deep, melodious drum, 
Lo, the bull-frogs come! 

Then the splendid chorus, who shall sing 
Of so fine a thing? 

Who the names of the performers call 
Truly, one and all? 

Blue-bird, bunting, cat-bird, chickadee 
(Phebe-bird is he), 

Swallow, creeper, crossbill, cuckoo, dove, 
Wee wren that I love; 

Brisk fly-catcher, finches—what a crowd! 
King-bird whistling loud; 

Sweet rose-breasted grosbeak, vireo, thrush— 
Hear these two, and hush; 

Scarlet tanager, song-sparrow small 
(Dearer he than all; 

At the first sound of his friendly voice; 
Saddest hearts rejoice). 


CELIA THAXTER. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. D. W. Thrall, General Agent of the Connecti- 
cut Humane Society, writes us as follows: 


During the spring of 1851, my father, living in the 
town of Bloomfield,Conn., purchased two six weeks’ 
old pigs from a farmer in South Windsor, Conn., 
nine miles due east from where he lived. The pigs 
were put in a bag, under a wagon seat, and carried via 
Hartford Bridge to Bloomfield, about thirteen miles, 
and putinapen. Next morning one was missing. 
It could not be found, but on a second journey to 
South Windsor we were surprised to find the miss. 
ing pig safe with its mother, having made the journey 
during the night and of necessity crossed the Con- 
necticut river. How did it know the way? 


<i 


‘* Now it is summer, the secret is told, 
Flashed from the butter-cup’s glory of gold, 
Hummed in the bumblebee’s gladness and 

sung 
New from each bough where a bird's nest is 
swung.”’ 


SUMMER IN THE WOODS. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have recently had hung in our principal 
office [in a large frame and conspicuous posi- 
tion] the names of those who have kindly re- 
membered our two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


A WISE RULE. 


Among the rules of a New York livery stable 
where the animals of many wealthy men are kept, 
are the following: “No man will be employed who 
drinks intoxicating liquors. No man shal speak loud to 
any of the horses, or in the stable where they are. Horses 
of good blood are nervous, and loud, excited conversation 
is felt by every horse who hears it, and keeps them ali 
nervous and uneasy. No man shall use profane language 


in the hearing of horses.” 


My wife and I at the window one day 

Stood watching the organ man’s monkey, 
When a cart came along in which a boy 

Sat driving a long-eared donkey. 
Said I to my wife by way of a joke: 

“There's your relative in that carriage.” 
She glanced at the donkey and made reply: 

“Ah, yes—we'’re related by marriage.” 

Chicago Daily News. 


WHERE VAN LEFT OFF. 


Van is four years old, and very proud of the fact 
that he can dress himself in the morning —all but 
the buttons “that run up and down ahind.” 

Van isn’t enough of an acrobat yet to make his 
small fingers thus do duty between his shoulder 
blades, so he backs up to papa and gets a bit of 
help. 

One morning Van was in a great hurry to get on 
to some important work he had on hand, the mar- 
shaling of an army, or something of the sort, so he 
hurried to get into his clothes, and, of course, they 
bothered him because he was in a hurry and didn’t 
take as much pains as usual. Things would get 
upside down, “hind side ’fore,” while the way the 
arms and legs of these same things got mixed was 
dreadful to contemplate. So I am afraid it was not 
@ very pleasant face that came to papa for the 
finishing touches. 

“There, everything is on now!” shouted Van. 

“Why, no, Van,” said papa soberly, ‘you haven’t 
put everything on yet!” 

Van carefully inspected all his clothes, from the 
tips of his small toes up to the broad collar about 
his neck. He could find nothing wanting. 

«You haven’t put your smile on yet,” said papa, 
with the tiny wrinkles beginning to creep about 
hisowneyes. iton, Van, and button it up 
for you.” 

And, if you will believe me, Van began to put it 
on then ‘and there! After thathe almost always 
remembered that he couldn’t really call himself 
dressed for the day until he had put a sunny face 
atop of the white collar and the necktie. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize 
every opportunity fo say a kind 
word or do a kind act that will 


make some other human being or 
some dumb creature happier. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 
Our new “ Bands of Mercy” are so 
humerous this month that we must 
omit their publication, and shall add 
four pages to our paper next month 
for the purpose of publishing them. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows 
the size and face 


inscriptions. 
On the back is 
inscribed ‘ The 


American Humane 
Education Society.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is just 
what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we make 
no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public 
hall is secured, several schools or Sunday-schools are 
invited to send their best speaker or reciter to com- 
pete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the com- 
mittee of award, and a small admission fee, ten or 
twenty cents, pays all the costs, and leaves a hand- 
some balance for the local humane society or “Band of 
Mercy,” or school or Sunday-school or church or lib- 
rary or any other object preferred. 

It is a splendid and easy way to raise money. 

We have a book of 192 pages describing the plan 
and containing beautiful selections to be used by 
the speakers and reciters in these contests, which our 
“American Humane Education Society" sends to those 
who are going to contest, on receipt of six cents in 
postage stamps to pay postage; and ¢o all others for 
sixteen cents in postage stamps, which is precisely 
what they cost us with postage. 

Every schoo] taking part wants to attend, so do 
parents and friends; good music is added, and a full 
audience is insured, and a very enthusiastic one, for 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty in paper covers, 6 cents at 
Office, or 10 cents mailed ; cloth bound, 25 cents 
each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months in 
New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobiography, 
in paper covers, 6 cents each at office, or 10 
cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 cents each at 
Office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 60 cents at 
office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper edition, 
25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both editions cloth 
bound. 


Postage stamps are acceptable for all remit- 
tances. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


What is its circulation? 
Answer — Regularly between 50,000 and 60,000, and 
sometimes it has been from 100,000 to 200,000. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massa- 
chusetts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
All Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presi- 
dents and cashiers, postmasters, school superin- 
tendents, large numbers of writers, speakers and 
teachers through the State. About 500 of the So- 
ciety’s agents in almost every Massachusetts city 
and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds 
of coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of 
all Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own 
and foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of 
Mercy in our own and other countries. Members of 
our National Congress. Presidents of ali American Col- 
leges and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speak- 
ers, teachers, and many others in various States and 
Territories. Theeditors of over twenty thousand Amer- 
ican publications, including all in our own country and 
British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good rea- 
sons for believing that not less than nineteen thou- 
sand, and perhaps more, are read either by editors or 
by their wives and children. 


“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every 
man, woman and child in the country. Price, 
5 cents.—Boston Courier. 


For Light to Benefit Mankind, written by a New York 
Vice-president of our American Humane Education 


every school of course cheers its champion, and, 
for a week after, the merits of what was said and how 
it was said will be discussed, not only by children 
but by parents. 

As before stated, these prize contests have been 
already recommended by the Master of the National 
Grange for all the Granges of our country—also by 
the National Superintendent of the Department of 
Mercy of the W. C. T. U., to be adopted by that 
organization all over the country, and they have 
attracted notice from the press as far off as London 
and Australia. 

We have already many orders for both books and 
medals, and on our table are interesting accounts 
of their success in various cities and towns. 


Cases investigated by our Boston Offices in May. 
Whole number dealt with, 1558; animals taken 


from work, 87; horses and other animals mercifully 
killed, 124. 


y—gratuitously circulated by American Humane 
Education Society—write us. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind 
to his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed 
horse. 


‘* Just so soon and so far as we pour into all 
our schools the songs, poems and literature of 
mercy towards these lower creatures, JUST SO 
SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH THE ROOTS 
NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRIZES $675. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) 
8100 for evidence which shall enable the Society to 
convict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2.) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the , 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3.) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse 
to be mutilated for life. 

(4.) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5.) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes 
of $5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the 
laws of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating 
bird or taking eggs from its nest. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


MEDICAL OPINIONS ON VIVISECTION. 


PROF. LAWSON TAIT, ONE OF THE MOST EMINENT 
SURGEONS IN ENGLAND. 


“Like every member of my profession, I was 
brought up in the belief that by vivisection had 
been obtained almost every important fact in phy- 
slology, and that many of our most valued means of 
saving life and diminishing suffering had resulted 
from experiments on the lower animals. I now 
know that nothing of the sort is true concerning the 
art of surgery; and not only do I not believe that 
vivisection has helped the surgeon one bit, but I 
know that it has often led him astray.” 


Sir THOMAS WATSON, M.D. (EX-PRESIDENT ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS). 

“One of the greatest physicians who ever lived 
Sir Thomas Watson, told me himself, not 
long before he died, that young men had to unlearn 
at the bedside what they had learned in the labora- 
tory.’—(From speech of Canon Wilberforce, June 
22d, 1892, reported in the Zoophilist, July, 1892, p. 80.) 


Clinton Wagner, M. D., \ate Professor of New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School and the University 
of Vermont, formerly Surgeon and Brevet Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel United States Army, New York city :— 
“I sincerely hope that the efforts being made for 
the abolition of vivisection may succeed at an 
early day.” 


$1000, 


In behalf of ‘‘The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” 
I offer One Thousand Dollars for evidence to 
convict ten persons in Massachusetts of viola- 
tion of our State law by cruel vivisection— 
namely, One Hundred Dollars for evidence in 
each case. 

Blessed are the merciful.” 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


Massachusetts has the first 
law prohibiting vivisection in 
the schools. 


Is it cruel to keep ahorse locked up ina stable without 
exercise? 


Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condi- 
tion. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


greater. 
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SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S.J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress Art and Natural Study Publishing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


SOME OF NEW YORK'S “FOUR HUNDRED.” 


Our new prize story, ‘‘Some of New York's 
Four Hundred,” we sell for ten cents, either in 
money or postage stamps, which is much below 
their cost to our ** American Humane Educa- 
tion Society.” We want to give this most 
valuable and interesting book a very wide 
circulation, and shall be glad if all who read 
it and think it ought to be widely circulated 
will send us such amounts as they fee] able to 
give to aid us in giving it a wide gratuitous 
distribution to the press and otherwise all 
over our country. Jf we had the means we 
should be glad to send a copy to every editorial 
office in North America north of Mexico. 

Send to Hon. Henry B. Hill, Treasurer, or 
to me. Gifts will be acknowledged in Our 
Dumb Animals. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 
19 Milk St., Boston. 


SOME OF NEW YORK’S ‘ 400.” 


“It should receive as wide a circulation as ‘‘Black 
Beauty.” — Boston Courier. 


*‘Charmingly told story. Its meritsare many and 
its readers cannot be too numerous.”—Boston Ideas. 


“Extremely interesting. Will be laid down only 
with regret.”"—Gloucester Breeze. 


““A very interesting story.” — Toledo Blade. 


Our New York's “400” is getting a wide circula- 
tion. One lady has bought over two thousand copies. 


PREMATURE BURIALS. 


We called attention some months since to a new 
book on the above subject by Col. Edward P. Volium, 
M. D., late medical inspector of the United States 
Army, and William Tebb, F. R. G.S., of England, 
which is filled with statements of well authentica- 
ted cases of premature burials. 


Dr. Alex. Wilder, Professor of Physiology, New 
York, says: —‘‘In view of the evidence revealed in 
its pages and of my own experience, 1 am horrified at 
the endeavors which are made to lull the public 
sense into a belief that interments of living persons 
never, or ‘hardly ever’ happen. Undertakers could 
tell stories that, if known, would compel conviction. 
Cataleptic trance is a source of deception too little 
understood, and several of the drugs commonly em- 
ployed, and even hypodermic injections, can pro- 
duce the condition. Your work points out the perils 
and the precautions suggested against the danger 
that will, if generally employed, prove successful. 
I should want much more than the average doctor's 
certificate to convince me of the fact of death.” 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To thoss who will have them properly posted we 
send: 


(1.) Placards for the protection of birds. 
(2.) Placards for the protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


TO STABLE-KEEPERS. 


One large stable- keeper has distributed 
seventeen hundred copies of ‘‘ Black Beauty.” 

We think it would be a good investment for 
many stable-keepers to furnish not only their 
men, but also many of their customers, with a 
copy of this book. 


DOG RETURNS TO HIS HOME, 
SEVEN HUNDRED MILES. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Jan. 3.—Jobn Flan- 
nery of Elliott County was here yes- 
terday and says that a dog, weary 
and footsore, has just arrived at his 
house from Kansas. He says the dog 
was the property of a family named 
Graves, who lived on his farm, but 
recently moved to Kansas, carrying 
the dog with them. A letter from Mr. 
Graves shows that the dog had travel- 
led about 700 miles. How he found 
his way and obtained food on the 
journey no one can tell. 


POLLY AND THE FOG. 


One of Uncle Sam’s most faithful 
servants in the State of Maine, but 
one that draws no salary, lives at the 
Portland Head light-house. It is a 
large gray parrot, brought from Af. 
rica some time ago, and presented 
to the keeper of the light. The bird 
soon noticed that when the fog began 
to blow in from the ocean somebody 
would cry out, “Fog coming; blow 
the horn!” One day the fog sud- 
denly began to come in thick, and 
the men did not notice it. But Poll 
did, and croaked out, ‘‘ Fog coming ; 
blow the horn!” Ever since then, 
whenever fog is perceptible, Poll 
gives warning.— Pacific Ensign. 


A 


+ IN MEMORY OF HIS SON AND THE FAITHFUL 


A SPARROW’S DEATH. 
CURIOUS END OF A LITTLE BIRD, RUN 
OVER BY A BICYCLE. 


A little English sparrow,very small, 
but oh! so joyful and energetic, was 
taking a sun and dust bath yesterday 
afternoon in front of Hickey’s barber 
shop on Jackson street while a Herald 
reporter was being shaved. The little 
bird had selected a dry spot in the 
street, an oasis in the surrounding 
dampness caused shortly before by 
the spraying hose, where the dust 


lay thick and warm in the June sun- life size. 


DOG WHICH DIED OF GRIEF SOON 


AFTER HIS SON’S DEATH. 


By kind permission of the ‘Monumental News” of 
Chicago we present to our readers the picture of an 
Italian marble monument recently made by J. S. Clark 
& Co. of Louisville, Kentucky, for Dr. T. P. Lockwood 
of Crystal Springs, Miss., in memory of his son and of 
the dog who was so much attached to his son that he died of 
grief soon after his master’s death. 

The monument stands over six feet high on a pedestal 
four feet square, and the figures are represented at full 


shine, and there it lay, burrowing on 
its small stomach, fluttering the little 
wings until the dust flew right and left, occasion- 
ally preening the ruffled feathers with its sharp 
beak and then taking another dip into the warm 
dust, all the while chirruping away so blithely 
and cheerfully and wholly unconscious of impend- 
ing danger. 

Down the street a thick-set, heavy man was 
wheeling slowly along on his bicycle, every revo- 
lution of the rubber tires with their two hundred 
pounds of weight above bringing them nearer and 
nearer to the little bird twittering in the dust. 

The man was close upon the sparrow before he 
noticed it, and the little bird with wings out- 
stretched upon the ground had not heard the 
slowly-moving wheel until toolate. It gave a star- 
tled cry, a shrill half-choked little pipe came from 
the small throat, it attempted to rise and fly, but 
the noiseless rubber had already pinned the plump 
body to the ground. 

There was a convulsive flutter of the mangled 
wings and a moment later the rider looked behind 
to see a small mass of brown feathers dyed with 
red, beside a crimson stain in the dust. He gave a 
quick push to the pedals and turned out on the 
smooth asphalt. 

A passerby kicked the little corpse aside, the 
carriages rolled on, and the sparrow’s curious death 
was forgotten. 

But who shall say that ‘‘He who marks the spar- 
row’s fall” was unmindful of the little life so 
quickly crushed out?—Augusta (Georgia) Herald. 


GOD GIVE US MEN. 


** Men whom the spoils of office will not buy, 
Men who have opinions and a will, 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie.” 


SAVED FIVE LIVES. 


Five brook trout feel happier now than they have 
for several days. In fact, another day would have 
put a period to their existence. 

They began to feel happier at 10.30 o’clock this 
morning, when the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals had them removed from the 
tank of a ‘‘spa” which had closed up shop and de- 
parted, entirely oblivious of the “ brook beauties”’ 
that had been an attractive force on passers-by to 
stop and gaze through its plate-glass windows. 

The unfeeling ‘‘spa’’ company’s quarters bave 
been placed in the hands of a keeper, who when 
approached by the society’s agent yesterday as to 
why he did not.do something for the fish left in the 
tank, five of which had died through lack of care 
and a change of water, referred the agent to the 
sheriff in charge. The matter of the care of the 
fish seemed to have been entirely overlooked. 
However, several persons who happened to pass, 
including a Herald man, did notice that the water 
was stagnant and stale, and the fish slowly dy- 
ing. When The Herald man called the attention 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals to the matter, it acted at once, ever watchful 
for the care of those of this mundane creation who 
cannot speak for themselves. 

The result was that this morning, at 10.30 o’clock, 
the surviving five brook trout of the departed spa’s 
aquarium were removed to an old-established res- 
taurant on Bromfield street, which has in its front 
window an attractive aquarium, well cared for. 

When a reporter for The Herald saw the five sur- 
vivors to-day, they were sporting about lively, and 
apparently happy, in their new quarters. 

Boston Herald. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts of the M.S. P. C, A. for May. 
Fines and witness fees, $67.69. 
MEMBERS AND DONOBS. 


Mrs. J. A. Beebe, $100; Mrs. W. O. Moseley, $100; 
Mrs. O. B. Ireland, $10; “A lover of dumb ani- 
mais,” $10; Geo. Wigglesworth, $10; Garden City 
Band of Mercy, Newton, $10; In memory of Sam and 
Dick, $4; Mrs. 8. H. Swan, $3; Dr. H. L. Shaw, $3; 
Hon. W. G. Bassett, $3; Thomas Shea, $3; D. L. 
Swan & Sons, $3; M. P. Knowlton, $3; Nat. Blank 
Book Co., #3; Mrs. C. S. Rogers, $3; Mrs. A, Clarke, 
$2.60; N. D. Bill, $2.50; Mrs. E. J. Thurston, $2.10; A. 
J. McIntosh, $1.50; E. M. Co., $1.50; Morton & War- 
ren, $1.50; Germania Mills, $1.50; Hol. Machine Co., 
$1.50; Goddard Machine Co., $1.50; L. Sears & Co., 
$1.50; A. W. Esleeck, $1.50. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

M. B. Whitney, Miss S. A. Whiting, Mrs. H. A. 
Thorndike, Mrs. J. W. Wetherell, Mrs. Geo. Put- 
nam, T. C. Thacher, Wm. D. Swan, Jonathan A. 
Lane, H. 8. Lee, Mrs. Geo. D. Robinson, J. Stevens’ 
Arms & Tool Co., Miss L. W. Rice, Dr. F. P. Sprague, 
J.J. Reid, A. B. Forbes, Mrs. 8. E. P. Forbes, Augus- 
tus Flagg, Miss A. M. Goodwin, W. P. Leshure, Miss 
N. J. Griggs, Olmsted Tuttle Co., B. D. Rising, A. A. 
Packard, 0. W. Cook, E.C. Eddy, J. T. Herrick,M.D., 
1st Cong’! S. 8. of Hyde Park, John C. Franck, F. 
Dumaresgq, Bishop Beavens, A. Willard, Mrs. C. T. 
Lovering, J. A. Nichols, G. W. Prentiss, Hol. W. P. 
Co., R. B. Johnson, Whitmore Mfg. Co., Wm.Whiting, 
Crocker Mfg. Co., E. H. Wilkinson, J. H. Appleton, 
C. H. Southworth, H. C. Rowley, Estate of Angelina 
Stebbins, C.N. Allen, Wm. Skinner, Seymour Cut- 
lery Co., J. W. Thurber, P. P. Kellogg &Co., E.Gunn, 
E. Gaylord, J. L. Pease. 

Two DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. A. L. Doty, O. B. Parks, C. P. Clark, Jr., Mrs. 
A. A. Hibbard, G@. F. Adams, T. L. Haynes, Mr. 
Meekins, J. A. Carter, F. C. Kendall, Mrs. J. Spauld- 
ing, Hon. Andrew Gale, Mrs. N. Paine, Hon. G. 8. 
Taylor, D. H. Fanning, Dr. F. L. Banfield, Mrs. G. H. 
Whitcomb, Mrs. J. L. Brigham, Geo. E. Whipple, 
Miss E. H. Miller, H. A. Moses, J. H. Carmichael, N. 
W. Fisk, H. K. Wright, Homer, Foote & Co., H. M. 
Brewster, Mrs. J. B. Claus, Dr. W. P. Blake, W. B. 
Whiting, Spring. Foundry Co., F. Johnson, Mrs. F. 
Leeds, Mrs. E. A. Brooks, Mrs. A. D. Street, Miss 
E.C. Dix. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

J. A. Simonds, Miss H. E. Choate, Mrs. C. B. Gal- 

lond, G. A. Dary, Albert Curtis, Miss M. O. Whit- 
more, Dr. G. E. Fuller, M. Bowen, B. Alden, Mrs. C. 
S. Haley, Jos. Winter, Miss C. A. Winter, Miss C. 
Derby, A. F. & D. Foster, A. B. Tower, E. F. Knight, 
Dr. F. B. Nesbitt, Mrs.S R. Lawrence, J. M. Knight, 
Dr. C. P. Morrill, Perkins & Hatch, B. Frank Steele, 
More & Marston, Miss M. Atwater, Cash, Cheney D. 
Wasbburn, Mrs. C. M. Blaisdell, Warren Smith, J.C. 
Buckley, Rev. P. D. Stone, G. M. Morton, Miss M. H. 
Carter, Spring. Drop Forging Co., Mrs. S. J. Gordon, 
W.S. Robinson, Mrs. Ames Carter, Dr. Prindle, Mrs. 
J. W. Kirkham, Mrs. H. Harris, Miss R. Birnie, 
Judge Copeland, H. E. Rice, M. D., Medlicott Mor- 
gan Co., W. P. Draper, H. L. Handy, Baush & Harris, 
The G. A. Shasty Co., L. L. Davis, T. O. Bemis, Miss 
Dunbar, Franke W. Dickinson, J. P. Merrill, J. H. 
Carpenter, W. A. Lincoln, W. G. McIntyre, Henry 
Huck, M. F. Robinson, T. F. Cordis, E. C. Gardner, 
F. H. Goldthwait, Sarah M. Wilbur, M.D., F. Ww. 
Chapin, M.D., David Clark, M. D., W. C. Simons, 
Col. H. A. Spruce, H. Brown, Mrs. M. G. Morse, E. F. 
Lyford, The B. L. Bragg Co., W. Il. Andrews, M. D., 
W. H. Smith, C. C. Taylor, F. M. West, E. A. Blodgett, 
Geo. D. Weston, M. D., McGregory & Casman, Miss 
L. W. Storrs, A.S. McLean, M. D., J. S. Sanderson, 
Mrs. J. F. Gilbert, Hol. Coal and Wood Co., Dr. Julia 
Patten, E. A. Ellsworth, C. F. Smith, Cash, C. W. 
Rider, F. C. Steele, E. N. White, Cash, E. L. Munn, 
T. J. Morrow, Mrs. Geo. C. Gill, C. M. Porter, G. E. 
Russel] & Co., G. O. Wood, W. P. Griswold, Hon. H. 
L. Sherman, E. W. Chapin, R. T. Prentiss, John A. 
Hall, Miss Harriet M. Carr, E. P. Chapin, D. P. Lud- 
dington, Mrs. E.N. Thompson, MissC. A. Thompson, 
Adeline Moffatt, Miss Anna Wright, John Mayher, 
J. W. Winslow, M. D., Rev. P. B. Phelan, P. Boulou- 
voir, Cash, The Chace & Coolidge Co., P. W. Search, 
Mrs. A. L. Munson. 

All ethers in sums of less than one dollar, $0.65. 

Total, $530.85. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263.00. 


SU BSCRIBERS. 
Mrs. A. L. Barber, $7.50; Mary H. Chamberlain, 
$7.50; A. B. P. Society, $742; W. H. Wesson, $5; 
Alfred Guthrie, $3.50; C. A. Edgerton, $3; Brockton 


Humane Society, $2.50; R. O. Morris, $2.50; E. Bab- 
cock, $2.25; Mrs. C. F. Daby, $2; Miss Ford, $2; R. 
W. Rice, $2; Miss E. B. Hiller, $2; Spring. C. M. As- 
sociation, $1.50; E. P. Clark & Co., $1.50; J. Russell 
& Co., $1.50; Plymouth Paper Co., $1.50; Griffith, 
Axtell & Cady, $1.50; Belding Bros. & Co., $1.50; 
A Friend, $1.25; Mrs. F. A. H. Loomis, $0.75; G. H. 
Sprague, $0.75; Mrs. V. V. Beebe, $0.75; Mrs. Davi- 
son, $0.75; N. E. News Co., $0.63. 
DOLLAR EACH. 

R. B. Archibald, Mrs. C. B. Gallond, Miss S. Jen- 
kins, Miss M. D. Burnham, Mrs. G. L. Gill; Spring. 
Lumber Co., H. H. Harris, Geo. F. Dickinson, Mrs. 
Dr. J. O. French, A. L. Mitchell, 8S. H. Stevens, Miss 
Hurlbert, C. J. Carll, American Pad and Paper Co. 


FirTty CENTS EACH. 

M. H. Cutler, L. C. Dallam, Mrs. J. C. Foster, E. L. 
Jones, S. K. Allison, Nat. Sub-Agency, B. E. Loring, 
Mrs. F. Leibrandt, S. Woodmansee, J. W. Cheney, 
Mrs. A. Wallace, J. Nichols, Mrs. D. I. Holt, E. Red- 
lin, E. M. Rhodes, Miss E. P. Jones, M. A. Magoon, 
Mrs. S. E. P. Forbes, Loring & Axtell, F. Barille, 
Meigs & Co., Mr. Shea, C. Rogers, M. Wheeler, Wal- 
lingtord Lib., A. Brevoort, Y. W.C. Association, Dr. 
A. Huff-Crandall, D. M. Smith, E. Wells, Mrs. Barni- 
coat, S. W. Carson, E. 8. Williams, “A Friend,” J. 
Alexander, Mrs. 8. B. Ives, M. Felton, K. A. Mc- 
Quillan, Mrs. E. J. Thurston, Mrs. L. C. Knapen, E. 
T. Davis, E. 8. Decker, L.J. Ball, C. A. Royce, Nat. 
Needle Co., A. A. Coll, 8S. Clark, R. A. Colwell, O. C. 
W.P.Co., Mrs. S. W. Flint, Carter & Cooley, G. A. 
Graves & Sons, F. D. Farrelly, W. Terrall, Margerum 
Bros., H. A. Shallis, Mrs. A. B. Stanton, H. P. Terry, 
J.R. Smith, W. H. Dexter, W. Van Wagenen, W. F. 
Wheelock, Lyman & Co., Kennedy & Sullivan Co., 
G. E, Ballard, C. E. Bardwell, N. Siebert, Mrs. D. J. 
Ayer, Mrs. J. Finnegan. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $25.69. 

Total, $137.24. 

Publications, $352.04. 

Total, $1,350.82. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society in May. 

Mrs. J. A. Woodward, #61.25; Elisha Gunn, $40; 
Strawbridge & Clothier, $15; Matt Hoke, $7.50; John 
Wanamaker, $6.26; City of Boston, $5.17; Educational 
Pub. Co., $5.09; N. E. News Co., $5.01; Miss M. Har- 
rington, $5; Mrs. J. M. Willcutt, $5; Miss Mary 
Bartol, @5. 

All others in sums of less than five dollars, $38.51. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or carriage 
drawn by a docked horse, and tell the driver 
why. 


From President Whiston of University of Texas: 
“I wish Our Dumb Animals could be put into the 
hands of every boy and girl in America.” 


A prominent Mass. clergyman writes 
us: “I feel that you are exerting a pro- 
found influence for good in the present 
critical state of public opinion.” 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our Offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage :— 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, postage 
paid. To Contestants, 6 cents, postage paid. 
Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
A 1, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 
T. Angell . 2cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. tr, Angell— 
Eight of either No. or Nos,, as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 


Bird Leafiet, by Geo. T. Angell “yee $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 

whole twelve bound 2.00 “ 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. T. 

Angell, 5centseach,or . 500 
Humane ini and Treatment of the 

Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each 100 *“ 


Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 150“ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell ao 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) . 1 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ... 100 “ 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. = 
“ 


ifty-two Band o ercy Songs 

Hymns, book form, two cents for 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 

- and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 

stamped ribbon, 8 cents, ink stamped, 4 cents each; 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, large 2 cents, small 
1 cent each. 

Condensed Information, an eight- hlet, by Geo. 
T. Angell, all necessary’ for Rotieties 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of 
Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 
every one asking. 

The above can be had in smaller numbe's at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single am per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty-five, 
40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and 
more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States, 

aw@ Articles for the pa 
sent to the editor, God 
Hawley, Boston. 


RatTEs OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpvucatTion Society. 
Active Life . . . $100 00} Associate Annual. . $5 00 
Associate Life. . 6000] Branch. ..... Il 
Active Annual. . 1000]Children’s. . ... 10 


RATES OF we nd IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 


» and subscriptions, may be 
Building, 19 Milk St., corner 


P.C. A. 


Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate Annual. . $5 00 
Associate Life . . 65000| Branch. ..... 10 
Active Annual. . 1000] Children’s. . ... 10 


All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Soci C. A. receive OuR DuMB 


tee, and all publications of the Society. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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